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“Fyen Barbadoes in its palmiest days was not richer than 


Dominica ts certain some day to be.” 


John Henderson 
Author - The West Indies 1909 
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1 Introduction 


According to the Royal Collection Trust, on 20th November 
1947, the government on behalf of the people of Dominica 
presented to the future monarch, Princess Elizabeth, a leather- 
bound, first edition of Thomas Atwood’s The History of the tsland 
of Dominica on the occasion of her marriage. The 21-year-old, 
heir presumptive to the throne married her distant cousin Philip 
Mountbatten (26), “a former prince of Greece and Denmark who 
renounced his titles in order to marry the English princess.” 
(History1947) 

Presuming that she would have at least read the first few pages, 
her royal eyes would have read Atwood’s stark observation and 
condemnation of the British in Dominica when in the first 
paragraph of the Introduction of this 28 5-page book reads: “It is 
greatly to be lamented, that although the island of Dominica ts so 
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very capable of being rendered one of the chief, if not the best, the 
English have in the West Indies; yet, from a want of knowledge of 
tts importance, or inattention, it is at this time almost as much 
unsettled, as when it was ceded to Great Britain, near thirty 


years ago.” 


Princess Elizabeth ascended the throne on June 2, 1953, as Queen 
Elizabeth 11 following the death of her ‘father ‘King George TV, 
and it is under her watch the acceleration of the demise of the 
British Empire was hastened. “In 1952, Elizabeth 11 inherited 
Realms, as monarch and head of state of seven independent 
states, viz. The United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Pakistan and Ceylon.” Since a number of 
former colonies in the West Indies have also become 
Commonwealth Realms retaining the Queen as head of State. 
When Dominica attained its independence on ‘November 3rd, 
1978, it opted to become a republic with its own non-executive 
president, but nevertheless became a member of The 


Commonwealth. 


In the long arc of Dominica’s colonial history, 528 years ago 


from since Christopher Columbus first sighted the mountainous 
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island in 1493, 1 am moved to say, that the most important 
publication of the 18th-century about Dominica is this 1791 
publication penned by Thomas Atwood Esq, former Chief Justice 
in Dominica, who served from 1766-1773, followed by a similar 
tenure in The Bahamas from 1774-1785. 


The 28 5-page book published by Frank Cass and Company 
Limited in 1791, and has since fallen into the public domain. 
This followed his 1789 pamphlet on the Observations on the true 
methods of | treatment and | usage of | the Negro slaves, in the 
British West-Indian Islands and a refutation of | the Gr05S 
muisrepresentations calculated to impose on the nation on that 
subject Dedicated to Lords Penrhyn in which he gives an over- 
blown defense of slavery in the West Indies to the British 
readership 


Although, like Charles Peters, who we have featured in this sertes, 
scholarship on the works of Thomas Atwood is limited, to my 
mind, in the case of Dominica, his views on colonialism; his 
collating of the known history of Dominica up to that time, and 
even his racial interpretations of the blacks in slavery, represents 


a seminal document worthy of further inquiry to investigate the 
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local mores and general atmosphere of the colony of Dominica 
under the British. 

Atwood’s Observations on the True Methods of Treatment & 
Usage of | the Negro Slaves, in the British West-India Islands 
And a Refutation of | the Gross muisrepresentation calculated to 
impose on the nation on that subject Dedicated to Lord: Penrhyn 
is unusual in a sense that it gives away hints of a biographical 
nature of Atwood’s personal life in Dominica and Antigua. No 
less than three times he repeats throughout the slim pamphlet 
that he “lived among negro slaves for 21 years.” This artefact, 
therefore, serves, even as a small window, into the working life of a 
colonist, before we learn of his spectacular fall from grace. 

The pamphlet was written upon his return to London in 1789 
and was dedicated to Lord Penrhyn, a wealthy, Welsh slave 
owner whom he had never met. In the dedication to The Right 


Honourable Lord Penrhyn he writes: 


“Although 7 have not the honour to be known to you, Your 
Lordship, Jam led to hope, that the sincerity of | my wishes, for the 
we fare of | my country, and the Good of | the E; nglish West India 


Islands; may in some measure apologise, for any SCEMINGNESS of 
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improper “freedom in me; tn the Dedication of: the » following sheets, 
to Your Lordship. © 

Atwood goes on to write that he knew of Penrhyn’s opposition to 
the abolition of slavery, and as he puts it, “which threaten the 
Kingdom, by the attempts in practice for the abolition of the 
African Trade in the British Settlements.” Atwood’s pro-slavery 
pamphlet to Lord Penrhyn, appeared almost a decade before, 
Rev. Charles Peters preached his anti-slavery sermons in ‘Roseau, 
Dominica on the 11th and 13th of April, 1800, and which 
consequently became a pamphlet outlining the minutes of three 
trials of the brutality of slaveowners on their negro slaves 
delivered to the Anti-slave Trade abolitionist, William 
Wilberforce. 


Atwood continues in his dedication: 


“I have collected such observations, on the treatment of | the 
Negroes in those » places; which 7 have been able to make, during 
the space of Twenty-one Years residence there,” he said adding, 
“Great part of which time, 7 was employed | in the capacity of | both 
Overseer and Manager of | different plantation in those tslands. 
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The treatment of Negroes in consequence, came more immediately 
under my knowledge; was a ) particular part of my attention; and 
shall be happy if the » following remarks on the S: ubject, may in the 
least measure operate to assist the endeavours of Your Lordship, 


for the benefit of | the British colontes; and defeat the ill designs 


, , » 
opposed to their EXISTENCE. 


Thomas Atwood “died in the ‘Kings Bench prison “at an 
advanced age, broken down with misfortunes, on 27 May 1793.” 
By any measure, his demise in an English prison, after serving 
in such prestigious positions as Chief ‘justice in the British 
colonial possessions of Dominica and Bahamas in the Georgian 


fra is quite a fall from grace, to say the least. 


In this commentary, J deconstruct this late 18th-century classic, 
taking a critical look at his observations of the physical attributes 
of Dominica; the political history of the island and his views on 
the enslaved labour ‘force. 
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Atwood’s book is an excellent lens and starting point through 
which the main pillars of British colonialism and tts appetite for 
empire building can begin to be discussed and debated. 


IT ts greatly to be lamented, that although the tsland of 
Dominica ts so very capable of being rendered one of the chief, if 
not the best, the English have in the West Indies7 


Thomas Atwood 
former Chief Justice in Dominica 


Atwood’s seminal publication was written about 30 years since 
the British had taken control of the island from the French as one 
of the colonial possessions lost to the French following the 
conclusion of the 7 years war in 1773. The first written history of 
Dominica comes from the memoirs of the first Europeans to sight 
Dominica in the 1400s. It was Christopher Columbus, the 
Italian navigator and explorer who on his 2nd voyage across the 
Atlantic Ocean, to the newly-discovered Americas, stumbled upon 


the island on Sunday, November 3rd 14 93. It was him who 
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named the island, Dies Dominica after the Latin word for 
Sunday. 


“The discovery of this Island,” wrote Atwood, “was claimed by the 
three kingdoms, of England, France, and Spain; but the right of 
possession remained undecided, and Dominica was considered as 
a neutral island, by three Crowns; till the year 1759, when, by 
conquest, tt fell under the dominion of Great Britain; and was 
afterwards ceded to England, by the treaty of ‘peace concluded at 
Paris, in February 1763.” 

In modern times, Dominica is known as the Nature Island of | the 
Carthbean. It is an island state and it is located just about 
midway of the chain of islands that run from North America 
curving in an arch down to Venezuela in South America 
encircling what is known as the Caribbean Sea named after the 
indigenous Carib Indians that populated the region before the 
Spaniards moved in and massacred the populations. When 
Columbus discovered Dominica he met fierce resistance from the 
kalinago, and Dominica ts one of the last places where remnants 


of the original people are thriving. 
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Of all the books published about Dominica, Atwood’s book 
deserves special attention. By his own admission, it was the first 
to be published on the subject. No doubt Atwood stood in awe of 
the spectacular island that the British had wrested from the 
French. He was inspired to write that Dominica offered an 
excellent opportunity to be the best of all the British possessions 
in the West Indies. 

Atwood is not alone in his admiration of the island. Author after 
author in their writings sought to outdo each other in singing the 
country’s praise for it’s natural beauty. Historian, James 
Anthony Froude, following a tour of the West Indies 100 years 
later in 1888 remarked that of all the islands he wanted to see 
was Dominica to see what the British had done with the island 
since they fought so hard to take it and retain it from the 
French. The slow development of Dominica has been a talking 
point for centuries. The French made limited inroads into 
subduing the islands exotic landscape, particularly in ‘Roseau 
during its occupation of the island prior to the Seven Years War, 
(1 756-176 3) regarded as the first global conflict in history. 
Atwood in The History of | the Island of Dominica, in C hapter 1, 
of his opening salvo, offers a brief account of the early conquest of 
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the island by the British and the subsequent sale of lands by 
allotments to ‘English subjects’. In Chapters 2- 4, and Chapter 6 
of Atwood devotes his work, with a methodical, if not scientific 
approach to an overview of the physical attributes of island, 
including an extensive account of tts flora and fauna; its 
climates, its mountains, soils, rivers and lakes; reptiles and 
insects. There is no doubt that his late 18th-century work was a 
welcomed addition to books published during thesAge of 
Enlightenment which according tos£ighteenth Century 
Collections Online (ECCO) that republished Atwood’s 1789 
Observations on the true methods of | treatment of | the Negro 
Slaves, in the British West- India Islands7was a period of rapid 
advance in print culture and publishing, in world exploration, 
and the rapid growth of science and technology.” These 
descriptions in the book could be likened to a hybrid between an 
A-Z compendium about Dominica and a ‘Dominica survival 
manual. 

It is quite feasible to deduce from Atwood’s speedy rise to the 
elevated position of Chief Justice in Dominica that no doubt he 
was among the first wave of British settlers that arrived on the 


newly-acquired West Indian possession. The Atwood, writing in 
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1791 in his introduction to his book remarked, “It is greatly to be 
lamented, that although the island of Dominica ts so very 
capable of being rendered one of the chief, if not the best, the 
English have in the West Indies; yet, from a want of knowledge of 
its importance, or inattention, it is at this time almost as much 
unsettled, as when it was ceded to Great Britain, near thirty 
years ago.” 

According to Atwood, this was all the more important, from its 
situation between “the two principal settlements of the French, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe it is the only place in the West 
Indies by which there is a possibility for Great Britain to 
maintain the sovereignty of those seas. “Atwood was of the 
opinion that if the island was settled by greater number of 
British subjects, that the island offered benefits “which few other 
West India islands can boast.” He wrote that his purpose of 
writing this history of the island was based on having lived in 
Dominica for several years. However, “It falls not within the 
compass of this work to enter into details of acts of the legislature, 
the conduct of governors, or of individuals of that island,” 
adding, “these he leaves for a more extensive work, or ‘for abler 


pens to record; and if what 1s here submitted to public perusal 
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serve in the least to promote the welfare of the present and future 
inhabitants of Dominica, and thereby the interests of the British 


nation at large, the purpose of the author by this publication will 
be fully answered.” 


2 Dominica falls to the English 


BE ecctine VIEW OF THE ATTACK or Reseai gan 
DOWINIQUE by His Majesty Teeepe. ur mden “command ot LORD ROLL. 





: 928 
A view ve the British attack on Roseau, 6 June 1761. Seven Years War (1756-63). The British combined 


operations expedition to Dominica in June 1761 was led by Col. Andrew Rollo, sth Lord Rollo (Public 
domain) 
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Atwood recalls that upon the British taking ‘possession of the 
island as per the terms of the Ti reaty of the Peace that concluded 
at Paris on February 1oth, 1763, which according to Wikipedia, 
“ended the French and Indian War/Seven Years’ War between 
Great Britain and France, and saw France gave up all its 
territories in mainland North America, effectively ending any 
foreign military threat to the British colonies there.” 
“Commissioners were appointed under the Great Seal, and were 
sent out there with authority, to sell and dispose of the lands by 
public sale to English subjects, in allotments of not more than 
one hundred acres of such land as was cleared; and not exceeding 
three hundred 
acres in woods, to 


any one person, 


who should be the 
best bider ‘for the 


same.” 





Early map o sDominica. Creator:sjJefferys, Thomas, -1771 


According to a post on Wikipedia, “During the war, Great 
Britain had conquered the French colonies 

ofs Canada,sGuadeloupe,sSaint Lucia,s Martinique,s 
Dominica,sGrenada,s Saint Vincent and the Grenadines, 

andsT« obago, the French “factories” (trading posts) ins India, 
thesslave-tradingsstation atsGoree, thesSénégal Riversand its 
settlements, and the Spanish colonies ofsManilas (in 
thesPhilippines) ands‘Havanas(insCuba). France hadscaptured 
Minorcasand British trading posts insSumatra, while Spain had 
captured the border ‘fortress ofsAlmeidasinsPortugal andsColonia 


del Sacramentosin South America.” 


In1776a mapsof Dominica, PLAN OF THE ISLAND OF 
DOMINICA LAID DOWN BY ACTUAL SURVEY : under 
the Direction of THE HONORABLE THE 
COMMISSIONERS for the Sale of Lands IN THE CEDED 
ISLANDSewas created by John Byres, the chief surveyor, and 


provided the British authorities with a definitive map of an island 
they had captured from France in 1761.” 


The monies from the sale of such lands were to go to the Crown’s 
coffers. Dominican, historian, Lennox Honychurch who provides 
a thorough treatment of the “Plan of the Island’ writing in his 


The Dominica S. tory. A History of the Island in 1995 said, 


“Auctions were held throughout Britain and it must be 
remembered that these people were bidding for land of which they 
knew nothing except for the marks on the map which Byres and 
his team of surveyors had produced. ” 

An account of the names and lots owned of the early purchasers 
of lands in Dominica are printed in a pamphlet, References to 
the Plan of the Island. of Dominica, as surveyed from the year 
1765 to 1773 byaJohn Byres in 1777. A little book that deserves a 
separate commentary. Tt Includes the list of French plantation 
owners who were already present on the island when the British 
took formal political control. A map of the surveyed lands was 
also produced by John Byres, chief surveyor, indicating the main 
geographic features, such as rivers and mountains, as well as the 


island’ s parishes and lot numbers. 
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Plan of the island of Dominica, 1776 - John Byres 
The recipients confirmed by grants, under the Great Seal of 


England; with conditions in each grant.” 


Below isa summary of those conditions as related by Atwood 


British subjects 


That every purchaser pay a downpayment of twenty percent of 
the whole purchase price 

In addition, six pence sterling per acre for the expense of 
surveying the land. 

That the remainder of the cost to be paid by equal installments 
over the space of 5 years after receipt of the grant. 

Moreover, each purchaser of land should keep on the land, one 
white man, or two white women for every hundred acres of land 


as it became clear; for the purpose of cultivating the Same. 
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In default, of the above conditions, or in the case of non-payment 
of the remainder of the purchase money, the lands were to be 
forfeited to ‘His ‘Majesty, his heirs, and successors. 


French inhabitants 


Leases to French inhabitants were granted for terms of not less 
than seven, fourteen, and forty years absolute. 
The lease could be renewed at the date of expiration 


That lease owners pat a SUM of two shillings per annum for every 


acre of land. 


Those leaseholders are prohibited, without consent and 
appropriation of the Governor or commander in chief of that 
island, to sell or dispose of their lands. 

Atwood writes that commissioners were also empowered to grant 
lots tospoor settlerssof not more than 30 acres ‘as deemed fit 
objects of His ‘Majesty’s bounty. The commissioners were also 
required to reserve lands to be used for ‘fortifications, and for use 
by His Mayjesty’s army and navy, as well as to reserve “a 
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boundary of 50 feet from the seashore, around the whole island; 
reserving all mines, of gold and silver, which might thereafter be 
discovered there.” Atwood in a footnote states that many people 
were of the opinion that gold and, particularly, silver mines were 
to be found in Dominica’s interior. 

By 1791 when ‘Atwood’s book was published according to him, 
“there were no more than fifty sugar plantations. Upwards of 30 
estates have been abandoned due to ‘imprudence’ and 
‘mismanagement’ of the first proprietors. Atwood states that the 
proprietors were also at “the great disadvantage while the island 
was under the possession of the French of the last War. Between 
1778 and 1784 Dominica was briefly a French colony until the 
TT reaty of Paris following the Battle of the Saints, one of the most 
notable navel battles between the British and the French just off 


Dominica’s northern coast. 


ThesBattle of the Saintes (known to the French as the Bataille de 
la Dominique), also known as the Battle of Dominica, was an 
important naval battle in the Caribbean between the British and 


the French that took place 9-12 April 1782. The British victory 
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was considered their greatest over the French during the 


American Revolutionary War. (Wikipedia) 


3. Dominica land of plenty 





Freshwater Lake in the mountains of the island of Dominica 
(2013sTeknad) 


“On | first beholding this lake, a ) person becomes, as tt were, rivetted 
for a time to the Spot, with silent awe and admtration, at viewing 


50 Vast a body of water collected at such a height. o 


Thomas Atwood - 1791 


Atwood’s admiration for the natural beauty of the island is self- 
evident in his book. ‘His literary descriptions of the island are no 
less complimentary than those of the ubiquitous travelogue of the 
18th and 1 gth-century writers who toured the West Indies, 
particularly after the abolition. Atwood’s own attempt to capture 
the island’s mystique begins with a general statement of its 


location, its size, and it’s climate: 


“This island is 29 miles in length, and 16 miles in breadth, but 
in some parts it is broader, being of avery irregular figure. It is 


rugged and mountainous in some parts; but spacious plains, and 
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fine extensive vallies are interspersed throughout the island, 


which are very productive, ” he wrote. 


According to him, the island is hot, but cool breezes from the 
mountains gives the island a climate similar to England on a hot 
summer’s day, in contrast to other West Indian islands that are 
‘more level’. The wet season, he says, “sets in about the end of 
August, and continues till about the beginning of January, but 
with frequent intervals of fine weather.” Atwood provides several 
anecdotes describing the effects of earthquakes and hurricanes the 
island ts prone to suffer from, “The effects of these hurricanes in 
the West Indies are truly astonishing.” He wrote, “A | particular 
Circumstance of | this kind, which happened | there the last day of 
September, [12] 1780, was the most remarkable that has occurred 
in this tsland, in the memory of the oldest tnhabttant, and did 
the most mischief. It did considerable damage among the 
plantations, and in Roseau destroyed : several houses on the bay, 


and several vessels tn the road.” 
Atwood also gives his readers descriptions of the delights of a 
typical morning or evening in Dominica, “Rising early na 


pil 


morning in this country, you have the delightful pleasure of 
exploring the wonders of | the heavens; the morning star, with a 
rapidity that exceeds all bounds of | conception, running its daily 
course; the sun emerging y from the sea, all, ‘glorious to behold; and 
in the words of the Psalmist, “Coming y forth like a bridegroom out 
of Ais chamber,” and all the lesser “planets twinkling into 
obscurity, Zand of the evening he writes, “In the evening in 
Dominica, ts the most amazingly glorious scenery that can 

possibly be imagined, the heavens bespangled with innumerable 
stars, which the dense climate of Ei urope hides from mortal . sight, 
or which are but barely to be distinguished, are tn this tsland 
open to » full’ view; and the lovers of | astronomy have there an 


, 7 eee, , ” 
opportunity {0 make New discovertes 11 that science. 


In Chapter 2 Atwood digs into an overview of the soil types to be 
found in Dominica; the variety of trees and the species of birds 
peculiar to the island. “The land is in general very productive, ” he 
says, “especially in the interior parts, but towards the sea coast, it 
requires to be frequently manured.” According to Atwood, the 
insufficient numbers of cattle on the island, and “the want of 
negroes, is to be attributed [to] the small quantity of sugar 
exported from this settlement to England.” 


oe 





The Valley of desolations cc-8y-sa-4.0 


In an obvious reference to the area Now known as The Valley of 


desolation, Atwood writes 


“These sulphureous mountains are certainly among the most 
wonderful phenomena of nature, and command our astonishment 


and admiration. To see vast tracts of land on fire, whose smoke, 


a 


like clouds, stretches s far around: brimstone in , flames, like streams 
of water ISSUING 1 from the sides of precipices; in the vallies large 
holes full of | bituminous matter, boiling and | bubbling like a 
caldron; the earth trembling under the tread, and | bursting out 
with loud | explosions, are objects truly terrific to the beholders; 
who, on the Spot, are struck with awe and admiration, on Viewing 


such dreadful: works of | the Almighty, who causes them to extst, for 
purposes only known by him.” 
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Charlotteville, Dominica, 2012 (CC BY 3.0) 


According to Atwood, mountains in Dominica are ‘exceedingly 
large and | high, whose summits, sides and feet are covered with 
vast tall woods, which together with the under woods, are so 
crouded as to be almost impervious to the eYe, and i that for several 
mules around.’sTwo-thirds of Dominica, according to Atwood 
were stillsuncultivated. Among the species of trees on this island, 
“affordling/ a vast fund of excellent timber: CONSIStING of | locus- 
wood, bullet- tree, mastic, c(nnamon, rose-wood, yellow-sanders, 
bastard-mahogany, iron-wood, several . Spectes of | cedar, and 


vartous other sorts of wood, useful for building houses, vessels and 
CANOES, for furniture, for dying, and other NECESSATY PUT POSES. . 


What is remarkable of Atwood’s book is the lengths that he goes to 
not only describe the trees and mammals on the island but their 
uses for ‘food, medicine and utilitarian purposes, such as in this 
description of the uses of the Gum tree. 

“Among other valuable trees in the woods of Dominica ts the 
gum-tree, which ytelds Great quantities of | that article. The 
circumference of | the body of | this tree ts generally very great, and 


its timber ts, on that account, made into canoes; which ts done by 
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digging or burning out the inside, and - shaping the log into ) form. 
The gum ) falls from the body and branches of | the tree in Great 
quantities, in substance like white wax, and was very serviceable 
to the ? planters of that tsland, during the time tt was In ) POSSESSION 
of the French last war; this gum being used instead of | oll, which 
could not then be had, to burn in lamps in the boiling houses 
when making sugar. The Romish | priests of | this island use tt 
likewise tn thetr censers at funerals, and other ceremontes of | their 
church, tt having a very aromatic smell when burning; and tt ts 
supposed | to contain virtues which might be valuable in 


medicines, was tt better known.” 


If Atwood had not made a career out of being an officer of the 
court, he might well have found a second occupation as a botanist 
oran ornithologist. dt is clear that he was curious and very 


observant of the surrounding environment. 


“The woods of Dominica,” he writes, “abound with wild pigeons, 
mountain doves, ring-neck doves, ground doves,  partridges, 
mackaws, parrots, hawks, diablotins, and a variety of. singing and 
other small birds; among which ts the mountain whistler, the 
thrush, and: wren: from the singing, whistling, and chirping of 
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which, the woods resound in a most delightful manner.” He also 
goes into detail to descriptions of these creatures; their nesting 
habits, and even giving a culinary judgments. Of the wild pigeon 
he writes, “The wild pigeon is of | the size of | the common house 
pigeon, has a red bill and legs, and tts : feathers are of | a dark blue, 
tinged with a gold colour. They build on the tops of | the highest 
trees, la only two eggs at a sitting, but hatch several times tn the 
season, which ts from February to August. Their “flesh is of | a 
dark colour, and ts very / fat when they are in season, which ts 
after their breeding time ts over, when tt has a most delicious 
flavour, and ts greatly relished.” 
Atwood’s description of the Dominican green-and-yellow macaw 
cemented his legacy in Dominica’s literary history, and earned 
him the honour of having the bird, now thought to be extinct, 


named_Ara atwood in his honour. 


Oe, 
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It is believed that the Dominican Macaws became extinct in the 
late 18th or early 1 oth century, and as the likely causes of their 
demise Atwoods listed as hunting for ‘food and capturing for pets. 


Since this macaw ts only known from Atwood’s notes - no skins, 
bones or any archaeological remains are known to be in existence 


— this species is considered ashypothetical extinct parrot species. 


(beautyofbirds) 


“The mackaw is of the parrot kind, but larger than the common 

parrot, and makessa more disagreeable, harsh notse. They are in 
great plenty, as are also ) parrots in this island: have both of | them 
a delightful green and - “yellow plumage, with a scarlet- coloured 


fleshy substance ? from the ears to the root of the bill of which 
colour ts likewise the chief feathers of | their wings and tatls. They 
breed on the tops of | the highest trees, where they | feed on the 
berries in Great numbers together; and are easily discovered | by 
thetr loud « chattering notse, which at a distance resembles human 
voices. The mackaws cannot be taught to articulate words; but the 


parrots of this country may, by taking ] pains with them when 
caught Young. The » flesh of both ts eat, but being[30] very / fat, it 


oo 


wastes In roasting, and eats dry and | insipid, for which reason, 
they are chiefly used to make soup of, which ts accounted ° very 


nutritive.” 


Of the diablotin , after which Dominica’s tallest mountain ts 
named after he wrote: 
“The diablotin, so called | by the French, from its uncommonly 
ugly appearance, 1s nearly the size of | a duck, and ts web-footed. 
It has a big round head, crooked bill like a hawk, and large full 
eyes like an owl. Its head, part of the neck, chief feathers of | the 
wings and tatl, are black; the other “parts of its body are covered 
with a milk-white ? fine down, and its whole appearance is 
perfectly singular. They | feed on fish, flying in great flocks to the 
sea side in the night-time; and tn thetr “flight make a disagreeable 
loud notse like owls: which bird i they also resemble, by thetr dislike 
of making their appearance in the day-time, when they are hid in 
holes in the mountains, where they are easily caught. This ts done 
by stopping up some of | the holes, which lead to their hiding 
places, and placing empty bags over the vest, which communicate 
under-ground with those stopped: the birds at thetr usual time of 
going y forth to seek their food | in the night-time, finding their 
passage impeded, make to the holes covered with the bags; into 
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which entering, they are immediately caught; and , Great numbers 
of them taken tn that manner tn a short time. The » flesh of | the 
diablotin ts much admired | by the French, who used formerly to 
export great quantities of | them salted, to Martinique and other 
French tslands; but the traffic was put a stop to by the 
Legislature of Dominica, who, by an Act made ? for apprehending 
runaway negroes, prohibited the taking of | those birds: as before 
that time, the runaways being numerous tn the woods, furnished 
Great quantities of | them, for which they had in return, from some 
ill-disposed ' white ” people, muskets, powder, and balls; which they 
made use of | in murdering the English inhabitants on the 


plantations. is 


Atwood reviewed several additional species of birds in Dominica, 


including: 


The mountain dove, ring-neck dove, ground dove, wild pigeon, 
home pigeon, the partridge, parrots shawks, the mountain whistler 
which has a voice that ‘resembles the human voice’: the trush, the 
wren, owls which also make a ‘hideous noise’swallows, wild ducks 


among others. 
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In Chapters 3 and 4, Atwood turns his attention to an 
explanation of Dominica rivers, lakes, fish, and other 
crustaceans, quadruped, reptiles, mammals and insects native to 


be found in Dominica. 


“Dominica ts well watered,” says Atwood, “there being upwards of 
thirty / fine rivers tn the tsland, besides Great numbers of | rivulets 

of | excellent fresh water, but none of the rivers are navigable; Yet, 
in the rainy S€CASON, they are sometimes very deep and | rapid, 
coming down often in a frightful: Manner, carrying considerable 
tracks of land, large tees, huge stones, and sometimes houses, (nto 


the sea.” 
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Layou RiversinsDominica.s(CC BY 2.0) 


Atwood’s treatment of the description of the moving creatures in 
these classifications is similar to his treatment of the winged ones. 
‘He cites that the rivers and rivulets are stocked with plenty 
“excellent fish. . According to him, the principal of which are: 
mullets, crocroes, pikes, eels, such-fish, and cray-fish. 


“But the chief dainty among the » fresh-water fish in Dominica ts 
the young | frey, with which the rivers there aré filled twice or 
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thrice every Year, and which are called : by the French “Tréz tréz.” 
These consist of vartous/39] kinds of. sea-fish ) Just spawned, and 
with which that element swarms, for some miles distance ? from the 
shore, tn numbers truly astonishing. These little creatures come 
into the rivers like a living stream, and in a short time swim two 
or three miles to an amazing height up the county. This they 
perform in a wonderful MANNEY, skipping over such rapid 
streams, as repel their weak endeavours, from rock to rock, the 
surfaces of which are covered with them: or, seeking the smoothly 
gliding stream at the side of the banks, by degrees ascend the 
highest parts of | the rivers.” 
According to Atwood,s “They are caught in baskets, in which ts 
put a tablecloth or sheet, and : sinking the basket with stones, vast 
quantities are taken at a time. They ave » fried ; in a batter made of 
flour and milk, or stewed with herbs and : spice. They are excellent 
food cooked either way. ’*sAtwood also wrote that in the centre of 
the island, high up in the mountains is a large natural pond, or 
rather lake of ‘fresh water which is also stocked with fine fish.sOn 
fist beholding this lake, a | person becomes, as tt were, rivetted for 
a time to the Spot, with silent awe and admiration, at viewing 50 


vast a body of water collected at such a height. : 
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Writing of the sea-fish of the island of Dominica, he writes that 
the chief species are: groupers, cavallies, snappers, silks, baracutas, 
king-fish, Spanish mackrel, jacks, and sprats; the shell-fish are, 
lobsters, conks, wilks, and crabs.” He goes into great detail of the 
various sorts of Crabs that were found on the island, being the 


white, black and red variety. 





Blackback land crab, Woodford Hill Beach, Dominica, W.1.3CC 
BY-SA 4.0 
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“The red crabs are as small as the common sort of | crabs tn 

EZ; ngland, but are by / far “preferable to them; the ? females being 1 full 
of the same rich glutinous substance as the black sort, when in 
season, at which time, the red crabs make thetr appearance in 
astonishing numbers: so that tt ts common | forl44 | a ) person on 
horseback, to trample them under hts horse’s feet,” he wrote 
adding "8 Of | these, and the black sort, ts made a , favourite dish, 
called there, pepper pot; which ts made of | crabs picked from the 
shells, stewed with Indian cale, and pods of | Guinea pepper, and 
eat with a ) pudding made of Indian corn ) flour, or rice; thts dish ts 
esteemed | by most of | the inhabitants.” 


According to Atwood’s observations, the land crabs were problem 
to estates located near sea coasts as they would chew on the young 
buds of the newly-planted sugar cane, as well as the roots and 
stems of the Indian corn, but not as destructive as the Indian 
Coney, the only native quadruped: 

“This animal is very singular; its head, ears, eyes, Nose, mouth, 
and teeth, being exactly like those of | a rat; and tts body and legs 
like|4 6] those of | a hog; the latter in ) particular, being hoofed | like 
that animal. It has only a stump of | a tail which appears as if it 


was cut, but tt ts naturally so; and tt ts covered with long brown 
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hatr like hog’s bristles, which tt erects in the same manner when 
angry. Tt springs on tts hind | legs Like a rabbit, and runs with 
Great speed when ) pursued, making a notse like a Guinea | fig. 
These animals do much mischief among the ground provisions, 
which they root up in Great abundance; feeding in herds, in the 
mornings and « evenings, and are difficult to be shot, but are easily 
taken by dogs, or traps. Their “flesh is not much admired for 
cating, it being dry, and in general; rank; but to get rid of this 
taste, those who are 2 fond of eating them, bury the dead animal in 
the ground for two or three hours y previous to cooking it, which 
takes tt off. They are sometimes kept alive as curtosities, and are 
soon tamed: but thetr urine ts very offensive. ‘ 

According to Atwood, other four-footed beasts that breed well on 
the island were: wild goats and hogs, horses, cattle, sheep, rabbits 
and guinea pigs. “The wild hogs were very dangerous when 
attacked, but their flesh delictous, owing to the vast quantity and 
goodness of the wild yams, and other provisions, on which they 
lived, and which grow spontaneously in the woods.” 

‘OF the most remarkable reptiles and insects of the island” 
Atwood remarked the principal ones were, snakes, lizards, wood- 


slaves, guanas, ‘frogs, grugru worms, borer worms, centipédes, 
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scorpions, spiders, sawyer flies, blacksmith flies, loggerhead flies, 
Spaniard flies, Freemason flies, the wood-horse, and vegetable 
flies. ” The largest of the snakes he said was the Tete du Chien 
named by the French because its head resembled that of a dog. 
The other reptile that Atwood mentioned and gives considerable 


remarks on ts the guana’ 
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Iguana delicatissima au sol.JPGsCCsBY-SA 4.0 
“The Guana 1s shaped like a crocodile, tts head, body, feet, and 
tail, resembling those of | that animal. It ts of | a green colour, but 
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can change tt at pleasure a light ash colour, as tt always does 
when alarmed. Tt has guls like a cock, but of | a pale colour, and a 
horny substance, like the comb of | that bird, reaching 1 from its 
nose to the neck. It has strong sharp teeth, shaped | like a lancet, 
with which tt bites severely; its tail ts also armed with strong, 
blunt points, with which it wounds the legs of those who take tt, if 
they are not careful, as tt lashes strongly with its tatl which ts 
very supple, and ; nearly twice as long as the other (part of its 

body 


This animal ts commonly between two and three ’ feet long, from 
the up of the nose to the end of | the tal: and when of that length, 
about four or ‘five inches thick, es ectally the » females, about the 
belly, when breeding; at which time they are 2 full of eqqs.” 
Atwood also gives interesting anecdotes on the uses of these, and a 
wide range of other reptiles including the use of the fat of the 
snakes mixed with rum as a remedy for rheumatism, and the 


eating habits and descriptions of others, including frogs; 
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Mountain chickens(Leptodactylus fallax), (public domain) 


“The frogs, called by the French “Crapaux, ” are very numerous 
in Dominica, andsare an article of f food | to both the French and 
a nglish, many of whom | prefer the crapaux to chickens. They 
make » fricassees, and : Soup of | them, and the latter ts recommended 
to sick , people, es ectally in consumptive cases. The method of 
catching the crapaux is somewhat singular, it being done by 
means of | lighted i torches tn the night-time, when they are out in 
search of, f food. This method ts also used to catch the land-crabs, 
which, as well as the » frogs, from some deficiency in their eye-sight, 
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are unable to restst the light of a burning ) flame; Or tt SO 
fascinates them, that they have not the ? power to Str “from the spor; 
but stupified | by its rays, they become an easy prey. is 
The remainder of chapter 4 ts taken up with various remarks on 
the grugru-worm, borer-worm, centipedes, ants, spiders, and a 
wide assortment of classes of flies, including: the sawyer fly, 
loggerhead fly free-mason fly, fire-fly, blacksmith fly ; elephant 
fly, Spaniard fly wood-horse,and vegetable fly among many 
others including descriptions of wasps and mosquitos. And in 
Chapter 6, he gives an extensive overview: their shapes and sizes; 
their tastes and their uses of the many varieties of ‘fruits, 
vegetables and herbs to be found on the island: 


“The tsland « of Dominica | produces every Spectes of, f fruit peculiar 
to the West Indies; all which Grow there (n great perfection. The 
principal are, oranges, lemons, limes, cttrons, shaddocks, water 
lemons, granadillas, sappadillas, _ pomegranates, alligator pears, 
mountain pears, pine apples, YOSE apples, star apples, sugar 
apples, custard « apples, mamma apples, guavas, sea-side Grapes, 
cocoa nuts, conk nuts, SOUTSOPS, Papaws, cashew apples, and 


tamerinds.” 
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After reading such vivid, illuminating descriptions of Dominica’s 
flora and fauna, it is fittle wonder that Thomas Atwood’s, 
History of | the Island « of Dominica caught the attention of 
natural science socteties for his illuminating work of describing 
the natural characteristics of the island of Dominica. To a 
modern resident of Dominica, many of his descriptions would be 
immediately recognizable. ‘However it is interesting to note that 
Atwood did not mention Dominica’s Boiling Lake. According to 
LizabETH PaRavisini-GEbERT, Randolph Distinguished 
Professor Chair Vassar College, “The Boiling Lake was allegedly 
“discovered” - that ts, first visited by white Europeans - in 
January 1875. Its “discoverers,” Edmund Watt and Henry 
Nicholls, were young mid-level colonial officials in Dominica.” 
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4 Dominica falls to the French 
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“Prise de la Dominique”: Battle scene with French soldiers from frigates attacking on English 


garrison on Dominica, Windward Islands - 1778 (Public domain) 


It is important to keep in mind that Atwood’s History of | the 
Island of Dominica, published in 1791, 30 years after the island 
was ceded to the British, according to his findings, there were no 


more than 50 sugar plantations on Dominica, of which 30 had 
ahaa 


eye 


been abandoned, and about 200 coffee plantations, the majority 
of which were the properties of the French settlers, as well as one 
or two indigo estates.” Atwood cites that among the reasons why 
English proprietors abandoned their estates was due to “the 
imprudence and mismanagement of some of the first proprietors 
of them; and to the great disadvantages this island laboured 
under, while it was in the possession of the French last war.” 
Atwood notes that the first surge of English settlers overestimated 
the amount of planning and diligence need to be successful. They 
formed unreasonable expectations that by simply buying large 
estates that within a few years they would retire wealthy, “but 
they did not consider the consequences of borrowing money at 
eight per cent. Which was allowed in Dominica at that time.— 
The forming new estates with new negroes, instead of seasoned 
ones7” not only was the clearing of new woodland a major 
problem, but so were the construction of roads for the conveying of 
building materials, “which took up at least eighteen months, 
before any produce could be planted, ” he wrote. He also cites the 
greed of some purchasers who purchased lands that could have 
been sold to more suitable purchasers. Furthermore, “Whilst in 


several instances, Some of them spent the money, which was 
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intended to forward their plantations, in unnecessary buildings; 
or in an unwarrantable luxury of living.” Atwood goes in to 
further details of the early mismanagement of estates in 


Dominica throughout Chapter = 


According to Atwood, before the French occupation, The port of 
Roseau had been declared a free port and “was resorted to by 
traders from most of the foreign West India islands, as well as 
from England and ‘North America.” The numerous merchants in 
Dominica enjoyed profitable trading enabling them to meet their 
obligations to their business partners in England and to provide 
for the goods and services necessary for the establishment of their 
plantations. The French and Spaniards, he wrote, ” purchases in 
this island great numbers of negroes for the supply of their 
settlements, together with great quantities of merchandize of the 
manufactures of Great Britain. These they paid ‘for in gold and 
silver, or gave in exchange Muscovada and clayed sugar, coffee, 
cotton, gums species, ivory, Mahagonny, and dying woods, the 
produce of the islands; all of which articles were exported to Greta 
Britain in English bottoms; and thereby were productive of great 


advantages to the trade and navigation of the mother country. 7 
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He added that American merchants also imported such necessary 
articles for new settlers such as salt-fish, horses, cattle, sheep, hogs 
that they bartered paying with rum and molasses. When the 
American War of Independence broke in 1 775; the profitable 
trade with the Americans colonies was disrupted, and the 
settlement of Dominica was hampered, and according to Atwood, 
“it has never since been able to recover its former flourishing 
situation.” Merchants and tradesmen left the island, planters 
abandoned their estates due to the lack of the goods and services 
that they relied on. 


This was made worse when on September 7, 1778, when the 


French mounted a successful invasion of Dominica. 
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Atwood gives a dramatic summary of the events leading up to the 
eventual reoccupation of Dominica by the French in what has 
since become known as the Invasion of Dominica of 1778. 
Atwood, who had served as an assistant judge in Dominica, and 
had served as Chief Justice from 1766 to 1773, before leaving for 
the Bahamas and serving a tenure there from 1774 to 1785. It 
follows that the account related in his book is not an eyewitness 
account, but rather derived from secondary reports, although he 
does not reference any. Lennox Honychurch in his Dominica 
Story also covers this episode, as does, Thomason Fontaine in his 
2021 book Maroons of Dominica who quotes extensively from 
colonial newspapers of the day such as the New Castle Weekly 
Courant; the Derby ‘Mercury, and The Edinburgh Advertiser. 
“Fort Cashacrou, at that time the chief place of | defence in 


the tsland, ts sttuated on a rock of | about three hundred 
_feet perpendicular, and ts surrounded on three sides by 


the sea, being j joined | to the main land | by only a narrow 
neck of | land, which renders tt so very defensible, that if 
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well provided, a ) few men might keep it against as many 
thousands.” 


Thomas Atwood -1791 


The Commander-in-Chief, Thomas $ hirley, who calculated that 
Dominica would be defenceless in the face of such an invasion by 
French, deployed troops to Fort Cashacrou and other forts 
around Roseau, to respond in the event of a sudden attack by the 
French. “His Excellency, Thomas Shirley, Esq. then Commander 
in chief of the island, knowing the defenceless state it was in, and 
being apprehensive it would be attacked, in case of a rupture with 
France, which was then threatened, employed a number of men 
for the defence of Fort Cashacrou; distributed the few soldiers 
then in garrison into such places as were thought necessary, and 
took every precaution in his power to prevent a sudden attack.” 
‘His worst fears were realized on September 7, 1778 

Atwood provides a dramatic summary of the events leading up to 
the conquest of Dominica for the second time since the 1690s 
when French settlers broke the neutrality agreement as per the 

Ty reaty of Arx-la- Chapelle in 1748 agreed to by the three 


Crowns, enticing the British to seize the island during the 7 Years 
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War, the attack beginning at four o’clock in the morning of the 
Monday, September 7; 1778. He related that the French had sent 
spies to Dominica to assess tts defence capabilities, and the story 
of how the soldiers at Scotts Head were intoxicated with liquor 
tricked the night before by “some ill-disposed French inhabitants” 
who “afterwards ‘filled up the touch-holes of the cannon with sand; 
so that when it was stormed by the French the next morning tt 
was easily taken, and two of the English soldiers paid dearly, the 
consequence of their great imprudence, by the loss of their lives; 
being driven, with fixed bayonets, over the ramparts of the fort, 
and dashed to pieces by the rocks at the foot of ite” 

XeresNelro) 


With the Fort Cashacrou, taken two canon shots were blasted to 
signal to the rest of the invading French forces of their 
success.sAccording to Atwood, this was also a notice to the 
English inhabitants that the island was under attack, “which 
was immediately announced, by firing an alarm gun, and 
beating to arms in the town,” Atwood wrote, and adding to this 
pictorial scene of the immediate panic and distress wrote: 

“Then was to be seen, visibly, the most poignant distress: the 


helpless women and children running, shrieking and « crying 
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through the streets; some of | the women with their infants in thetr 
arms, others with such things of value as they could « carry, the 
negroes terrified, running here and there,—all was, for a time, 
confusion, hurry, dread, and : dismay, none knowing where to » fly 
for safety / from the invading enemy. 

The situation of the white women and thetr children was, at that 
time - particularly, pitiable; for, deprived of | the ? protection of | their 
husbands and fathers, who were obliged | to leave them to Go into 
the » forts n defence of the country, they were left to the mercy and 
care of | thetr slaves, to wade through rapid rivers, exposed | to the 
inclemency of the weather, which happened | then to be rainy; and 
in thetr way to a ) place of. safety, encountering such difficulties as 
were hard to be endured by the sex. Thetr distresses were truly 
affecting, several « of them died a short time after, from the » fatigues 
they that day went through. ‘ 


dn less than 24 hours, the French invading expedition had forced 
lieutenant-Governor, William Stuart, to realize that the pitiful 
militia of less than 100 would not be able to hold out against the 
1000S of French regular troops and volunteers, backed up by 
three frigates, as well as thirty armed sloops and schooners, acting 
upon the advice of his privy council, surrendered the island. 
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Thomson Fontaine author of The Maroons of: Dominica 1764- 
1818 who also discusses that period of Dominica’s history, wrote 
that a certain Lord George Germain, the British Colonial 
Secretary 1775-1782 had chided Governor Thomas Shirley for 
restoring the forts in Dominica saying publicly, “The defence of 
such island colonies, depend not on regular troops, but on a 
superior fleet in surrounding waters7” 

In Atwood’s account of the events of that fateful day, not only 
were the British outnumbered, but the forts at Melville battery 
and at Loubiere were in disrepair: 

“These were, however, ina very bad state; the gun-carriages were 
all rotten, so that after two or three discharges the wheels were 
broken to ) pecs. The cannon in Melville’s battery especially, 


where the most execution was done, being in that sttuation, were 


afterwards obliged | to be laid on the ’ parapets, there loaded, and 
fired off Besides, tn this fort they were obliged | to load the cannon 
with loose ? powder, there being none of | it made up into cartridges; 
and the cartridges that were used there were fetched | by the militia 
from | fort Young, which ts upwards of half a mile distant from the 
other.” 
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By noon, thousands of French troops had landed in Dominica 
working their way up from Point Michel, taking the Fort at 
Loubriere, and then marched, albeit under “severe cannonading” 
pushing forward toa position in the “heights above ‘Roseau.” 
Atwood continued to describe the fall of Dominica to the French, 
providing numerous anecdotes concerning the French 
inhabitants of Dominica, and the F lag of Truce having been 
sent out to the ‘Marquis de Bouille “with offers to surrender the 


island by capitulation. 
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5.Dominica under the French 


Thomas Atwood, ever the imperialist, in this following quote, 
sums up his devotion to not only empire, but the colony of 
Dominica, with his commentary of takeover of Dominica by 
France: 

“It ts worth while noucing here, the ceremontes used on thts 
occasion, as tt ts to be hoped they may never again happen in 
Dominica. The French troops marched into the town in most 
regular and solemn order, the drums beating a slow march, and 
the French soldiers, with small boughs and flowers in their hats 
by way of | laurels, with assumed fierce COUNLENANCES AS they came 
by Our small force, seemed to threaten tt with instant dissolution. 
The E; nglish soldiers and inhabitants, with two ) field pieces in 
their ‘front, and | lighted ; matches, their muskets grounded, and 
standing in two divisions, the regulars on the right, the militia on 
the left. The latter were permitted | to take up thetr arms, and to 
retire with them to thetr houses, amidst an almost lawless troop of 
ruffians, by whom they had to ) pass; and who, with curses and 
reproaches : for being disappointed « of plundering and ; murdering 
the inhabitants, still threatened them, i they were not satisfied. me 
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The 28 articles of Capitulation were signed by the Marquis de 
Bouillé, General of the Windward West India Islands, and 
Governor Stuart, Commander in C hief of Dominica later that 
day, September 7th,1778. In Chapter 8 of his History of | the 
Island « of Dominica, he gives an account of how the British fared 
under French rule. According to him, the British inhabitants 
that remained on the island were treated with scorn and contempt 
by the French soldiers during the 5 years of their ‘possession of 
the island. ‘He remarked that shortly after the new ‘French 
government was formed ‘Marquis de Bouillé left ‘for Martinique, 
“leaving the Marquis Duchilleau, Commander in Chief of his 
conquest.” Duchilleau made no pretence that he hated the 
English, and Atwood provides countless instances of of “universal 
antipathy” towards the English from “every French person in 
office under his government.” He laid down restrictions on the 
English in contravention of the articles of capitulation, and many 
were imprisoned under the suspicion that they were planning to 
retake the island: 

“Marquis Duchilleau; he, like another tyrannic governor, issued 
a proclamation, forbidding the assembling together of the English 


inhabitants more than two in a place. That (470) lights were to be 
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seen in their houses after nine o’clock at night; that no English 
person was to be out after that hour, in the streets, without a 
candle and lanthorn, or a lighted pipe in his mouth; and that no 
servant of | theirs was to be seen at night, without a ticket from hts 
master; under no less a penalty to white , people, than being shot 
by the sentinel at the ? post they passed | by, of | being imprisoned, or 
sent out of | the tsland: and the servants were to be whipped ; in the 
public market, besides a fine on thetr masters.” 
Atwood also notes that “During five years and a quarter, the 
time that the island of Dominica was in possession of the French, 
it was resorted to by no vessels from Old France; nor was any of 
the produce of the English plantations exported to that kingdom 
during this period” he also noted that “Another very great 
hardship on the owners of cattle, killed for the use of the military 
hospital, was, that they were seldom permitted to have a piece for 
themselves, though they paid for it, but were obliged to be satisfied 
with the offals of the carcase.” 


The former C hief Justice of Dominica provides several more 
hardships the English suffered under the French, including an 
account of a fire in the capital of ‘Roseau on Easter Sunday of 
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1781 in which over 500 houses were destroyed within hours, 

“among them the principal buildings, stores, a vast quantity of 
rich merchandize, and valuable articles of household goods were 
destroyed, to the amount of upwards of two hundred thousand 


pounds sterling.” According to him: 


“The inferior French officers, and several of | the French 
inhabitants of Dominica, encouraged | thereto by the tyrannic 
behaviour of | the Marquis Duchilleau, were not backward in their 
bad treatment of the E; nglish inhabitants: the officers usually 
insulting them as they walked the streets; throwing showers of 
stones on thetr houses tn the night-time; saluting the English 
white women with indecent EXpressIOns as they passed | by; taking 
the upper hand of | the men in taverns, andsother “places of 
necessary resort, where they happened | to be ’ present, or 
indignantly driving them out; circumstances of. such mean 
cruelty to a conquered people, that one should think, none but the 
dregs of | mankind would ever be guilty of.” 
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6.The British return 


The French occupation would last for just over 5 years and 3 
months. before the island was restored to the British in January 
1783 ina battle that has become to be known as the Battle of the 
Saintes’ or to the French known as the ‘Bataille de la 
Dominique’, ‘Battle of Dominica’. This British victory ts 
regarded as one of the most remarkable victories over the French 
during the American Revolutionary War. Atwood does not ge 
into detail of the wider picture of the Battle of Dominica that 
restored the island to England, however, (Honychurch 1995, pp 
88 -90) relates the role of Admiral Sir George Rodney under 
whose command led a successful defeat of the French just north of 
Dominica followed by peace negotiations, and the T1 reaty of 
Versailles in September 1783 which saw the English flag raised 


on the island once MOre. 
Atwood’ s account ts sombre: 


“In the morning of the day of the evacuation the E, nglish troops 
marched from | point Michael: and between eleven and twelve 
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o'clock they came near the town of Roseau, where, waiting till the 
French began to embark, tt was near two o'clock before they 

finally evacuated the tsland: and then the E, nglish troops came 
into the town, with colours flying, drums beating, and a band of 
MUuSsIC “playing as they marched, escorted : by most of the E; nglish 
inhabitants, who, with multitudes of NEGros, lined both sides of 
the way as they entered the town.” 


Enters the new English Governor, John Orde Esq; 


“Soon after the French were embarked, the new English Governor, 
John Orde, Esq. landed from a | frigate in the bay, under a 
discharge of | cannon 1 from that vessel; which salute was returned 
by the » fort on his landing. When escorted | by the whole of the 
English inhabitants, amidst the shouts of ‘Long live King 
George, ” he was conducted to the Court-house tn Roseau; and 
after having had hits commission | proclaimed, and | taking the 
usual oaths on the occaston, he retired to ) partake of | the general 

JOY, and | of | a very genteel entertainment prepared for him by the 
colony. a 
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Atwood paints a rare picture of Roseau the capital of which he 
said contained at least 1000 good houses before the fire of 1781 
which destroyed upwards of 500 of them. Additionally, as the 
final terms of the restoration of the island to the British in 
January, 1783 was being agreed to, the French soldiers were seen 
“demolishing the fortifications they had built, and doing all the 
damage they could to those that were there before their invasion, 
ith 


ys 


several of which they blew up W 


gunpowder. i 
cin wee RI 








A Roseau Street 
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Dominica, he said, is divided into ten parishes of which Roseau 
was situated in the parish of St. George. “It contains not more 
than five hundred houses, exclusive of a number of small wooden 
buildings, occupied by negros, which give it rather an unpleasing 
appearance from the sea,” he said adding, “The streets of this 
town are also very irregular, not one of them being ina straight 
line; but the whole of them form very acute angles, which face 
nearly the entrance of each other, and appear very incommodious 
and unsightly. They are, however, mostly well paved, are in 
general from forty to fifty feet wide, and the town is very 


pleasantly situated.” 


Atwood descriptions and candid remarks on landmarks of the 
town ‘Roseau are perhaps one of the rarest in Dominica’s 
recorded history. The public secretary’s register’s and Provost 
Marshall offices he wrote: “These buildings are in no other respect 
remarkable, than being very badly contrived, and no ways 
adapted to the purposes for which they were intended; the tiles 
being frequently blown off in the hurricane seasons, renders them 
damp, and an improper place for keeping public records.” He 
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describes the church and the market-house giving brief remarks 
on their description and uses. And in some cases a little about 
their history, such as an explanation why the gaol was built from 
funds raised in England originally intended for the “unfortunate 
sufferers by the fire in Roseau, in the year 1 781,” summarising, 
“This building will be a lasting monument of the generous and 
praise-worthy endeavours of Englishmen, to alleviate the 
distresses of their ‘fellow-subjects, in a country so far distant from 
themselves. ‘He also provides data related to the cost of living in 


Dominica, presumably, since the English regained possession of 
the island. 


Of the government-house he wrote: 


“The Government-house ts situated in Charlotte-ville, which ) Ons 
to Roseau, or ts rather the upper part of it, being included tn the 
map of | that town. Tt ts a large building of wood, butlt after the 
French manner tn the West Indies, two stortes high, with 
galleries all round, and jotced. It stands tn the middle of | a large 
lot of ground, surrounded with a low stone wall, has a very / fine 
garden at the back of it, and in ) front a long gravelly walk, very 
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prettily ornamented on each side with cocoa-nut and other tYCeS, 
which Gives it a very rural appearance » from the sea-side.” 
And of the court-house, where he would have sat for his many 


years as a judge he wrote: 


“The Court-house ts a neat wooden building, on the next lot of 
land to the Government-house to the southward. This building is 
two stortes high, has a neat portico on ) pillars in ) front, and | large 
open gallery backwards, the windows of | is  joiced. In the upper 
apartments are a large council-chamber, rooms : for the ? JUTIES, 
and a gallery / for the spectators, or others having business at the 
courts. In the lower apartments are ratsed seats for the , judges, a 
place enclosed for the lawyers and « officers of | the courts, jury 
boxes, and a bar ‘for the ’ prisoners. In this building all causes, 
civil and criminal, are tried: and | all public business of the colony 
is there transacted | by the Governor, Council, and Assembly of | the 
island.’s(‘Atwood pp174) 


Next Atwood turns his attention to a description of the harbours, 
coves and bays around Dominica and comments on the 
fortifications of ‘Roseau: Young’s Fort, Melville’s Battery, Bruce’s 
Hill Batteries, and Fort Demoullin. 
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“The road of Roseau, for it cannot properly be called an harbour, 
it being rather an open bay, is very capacious, and from 
Woodridge’s bay, which ) JOINS it to the northward, to the bay of 
Charlotte-ville, contatned the French and . Spanish fleets, 
consisting of | upwards of, f four hundred : sail of | men of war and 
transport ships, which lay at anchor ‘for several days previous to 
their sailing on thetr intended attack of. Jamaica last war, in 
1782.”Atwood here gives an account of a natural disaster that 
struck the island in September of 1780. 
“This road ts often dangerous in the hurricane months, and has 
frequently proved fatal to vessels, whose Commanders were so 
imprudent as to keep them there at anchor, from the end | of 
August to October; during which time, almost every Year, the sea 
very often tumbles into this road from the southward tn a very 
frightful: manner. A very dreadful circumstance of | this kind 
happened | the last day of. September, 1780; at which time the sea 
arose to the amazing[1 87] height of | twenty-one » feet perpendicular 
above tts usual. surface, and tts billows broke upwards of | one 
hundred yards from the common shore. It destroyed : several 
houses in ) front of the beach, drove several small vessels from their 
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anchors, and carried them up into the town, other vessels 


foundered, or were dashed to ) preces in the night-time; the dead 
bodies of the crews, with the  prleces of | the vessels, were driven on 


shore, and the morning of | next day exhibited the most shocking 
spectacle of its unbounded fury. = 
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7.The civil government 


John Orde, Governor of Dominica from 1783 until 1793 





Following the restoration of Dominica to the British in 1783, the 
civil government officers, courts and the militia were reinstated. 
Atwood, in his own established practice, comments on each of the 
main offices of the colony: The Chief Governor, he wrote, is the 
‘King’s representative; Commander in Chief, General of the Forces 
and Vice Admiral. He it was, that granted militia commissions, 
issued land grants and granted land leases etc. His salary was, 
“two thousand pounds current money, which ts paid him by the 
colony, exclusive of what he receives from the Crown; and also 
exclusive of his fees of office, which are very considerable.” 
‘However, according to Atwood, “The Lieutenant-governor is 
allowed no salary by the colony, but during the absence of the 
Commander in Chief, when he takes the supreme command, but 
receives only a moiety of the salary allowed by the colony to the 


former. ie 


Atwood describes The Council, which was composed of 12 
members; 7 of which were selected personally by the Commander- 
in-Chief to sit on hts privy-council. The House of Assembly, 
comprised 19 members. They were chosen from the British 
freeholders in each of the ten parishes. “The Speaker of the 
Assembly ts of great trust and responsibility,” Atwood wrote. 


ig; 


Other functionaries Atwood mentions, and comments upon are 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, the Clerk of the Assembly, and other 
principle civil officers such as the Chief Justice, the Judge of the 
Court of Admiralty, ‘King’s Attorney-general, King’s Solicitor- 
General, public Secretary, ‘Register, and Provost Marshal. In his 
own words, Atwood describes the office of Chief Justice, a position 
he held in Dominica from 1766-1773, followed by a tenure in the 
Bahamas from 1774-1785. We discuss our findings ina 
subsequent chapter of this commentary, but of the office of Cc hief 


Justice Atwood wrote: 


“The Chief Justice of Dominica ts appointed | by the Crown, and ts 
a post of Great honour and trust. His courts are, Common Pleas, 
King’s Bench, or Grand . Sessions of | the Peace; at both of which he 
presides as Chief Judge. He ts also. a Member of | the Council, and 
an Assistant Justice of | other Courts; his salary is six hundred 
pounds sterling | per annum, and his fees of | office are very 
considerable. ’s(Atwood pp 19 9). Atwood continues to provide an 
overview of the many other administrative offices, and explains 


the jurisdiction of the courts in Dominica. 
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Atwood ends his discussion of the Civil Government in Chapter 
10 with a critique of the Dominica’s militia. According to him, 
the militia that was composed of ‘foot soldiers who were under 
obligation to sign up from the age of 10 years to fifty years old, or 
who had been resident ton the island ‘for more than 30 days, “and 
includes all descriptions of white men, and free people of colour?’ 
Atwood was of the opinion that the island’s defences would be 
strengthened by restricting army service to English inhabitants: 
“The militia ts, at present, na very respectable state; but tt 
would be much more so, was tt to be composed only of Wa nglish 
subjects; for the French and other - foreigners, who are 
incorporated therein, from not understanding the words of 
command tn English, Or “from a natural dislike to the service, pay 
no great attention to tt; and in consequence very often throw the 


whole into disorder.” 


The custom was that any man eligible to be enlisted stood to be 
fined Six pounds twelve shillings should he fail to do so. This 
penalty is doubled “every field day after, until appearance.” Field 
days were held once a month, or in times of eminent danger once 
a week. The militia was expected to support the regular navy in 


times of crisis. Atwood cited the island’s, admirable, but feeble 
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resistance to the French invasion, blaming the the non-English 
foot soldiers for being torn between loyalty to Old France, rather 
than allegiance to the Britannic Majesty. ‘He proposed that non- 
whites be allowde to exempt themselves, paying instead an 


annua (ly fee: 


“The subjecting them, therefore, to the payment of | a certain 

yearly sum,” Atwood wrote, ” instead « of | obliging them to appear 
in the field, to which they are sO greatly averse, would be the 
means of | a considerable saving t Government for arms, powder, 
and other articles; and some part of i might be applied for 

furnishing such ) persons in the militia with regimentals, who can 
ill afford it themselves. According the author,s“This would be the 
means of having a complete militia in Dominica, wholly 
composed of. English subjects, on whom alone an Ly dependance 
can be » placed for its defence, should tt be tnvaded, and be so 


destitute of regular troops, as when tt was taken the last war. 


» 
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8.An Island demographic 
In Chapters 11 and 12 of Thomas Atwood’s History of | the island 


of Dominica, the author turns his attention to descriptions of the 
population of the colony as it was following the Peace, and the 
restoration of Dominica to British rule under the command of 
Admiral Rodney, in the Bataille de la Dominique (also known 
as the Battle of the Saints), from the French who had reduced the 


island in what Atwood calls “the last war’. 


‘He goes into somewhat detail descriptions of the white 
inhabitants, the ‘free people of colour, the native Indians, the 
maroons, the negro slaves and remarks on the people of the West 
Indies in general. The substance of these chapters, of this 18th- 
century colonial publication written by former Dominica 
resident and Chief Justice, Thomas Atwood, furnishes us with a 
glimpse into the manners, customs and characteristics of the early 
colonists in Dominica, and what Atwood thought about each 


Group, and other observations. 
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(Fig 8.1) 1785 engraving of De Gasse surrendered to Rodney at the Battle of the Saintes in 1782. 
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From the previous chapter, we get a sense of Atwood’s distrust of 
the French inhabitants. Recall, that the French were the first 
Europeans to settle on Dominica between the 1690s to 1763 until 
Dominica fell under the British during the last war. Prior to the 
British conquest, the French, the island Caribs and the ‘free 
people of colour, enslaved negroes were already on the island, and 
the negre mawon who found refuge in Dominica’s rugged 
hinterland after escaping to freedom from other slave colonies 
nearby. 


Chapters 11 and 12 are an extraordinary inclusion in what was 
and is still considered to be the first published, full-length history 
of the island of Dominica. But Atwood was not the first 
commentator on the benefits of the Dominica to the colonial stock. 
Yet his observations of the society in Dominica, and its 
demographic, is short of genius for its time. Surely, the well-read, 
and learned gentlemen and ladies of the 1790s would have been 
fascinated by the anecdotes he shares in this book, but for 
researchers like me (and you) 230 years later, it is a template for 


future historians to build on as Dr. Lennox Honychurch has 
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done whose 1975 and 1995 editions of The Dominica Story. A 
history of | the tsland ts arguable the first ‘full-length history of the 
island in the modern era. However, Atwood’s work lays down a 
framework upon which the fledgling student of the history of 
Dominica can begin to formulate an approach and methodology 
to discuss the many facets of the island of Dominica, as we have 
discussed in throughout this commentary thus far. 

Atwood discusses these inhabitants, albeit with varying degrees, 
with the same intellectual curiosity with which he treated his 
observations of Dominica’s flora and fauna; trade, government 


and the wars fought over the possession of the island, as he so 
lucidly describes in hts book. 


Atwood was of the opinion that the very low number of white 
inhabitants on Dominica, rendered the island as less important 
to Great Britain. The white population on the colony was 
estimated at about 600 hundred,’exclusive of the regular 


stationed there.” 
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White inhabitants 


“The white inhabitants of Dominica,” wrote Atwood, “are 
composed of English, French, Spaniards, Italians, and Genoese, 
who are natives of those countries in Europe, or their issue, born 
in the West Indies; which latter are called Creoles, to distinguish 
them from Europeans.” He noted that among the population were, 
“some few Americans, white people, who are called American 
refugees, and who retired thither after the establishment of the 
last peace, and independence of North America.” Commenting on 
the British inhabitants, Atwood lamented that although their 
customs were no different from the British in the Old country, he 
regarded the taking of mulatto or negro mistresses as an aversion 
that, “brings them a spurious race of children, the maintenance of 
whom, together with the extravagance of their sable mothers, soon 
dissipates the first savings of their keeper's hard-earned wealth.” 
He goes to great length to justify his arguments, - English white 
women in the West Indies are as lovely as in any part of the 
world besides, make as goods wives, tender mothers, and as 


agreeable companions.” 
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Atwood expands on this notion by saying “the English white 
women in the West Indies are as lovely as in any part of the 
world besides, make as goods wives, tender mothers, and as 
agreeable companions. It is true, they are not so remarkable for 
that pleasing florid complexion, which is peculiar to the sex in 
England; but they have in common as clear white skins, are as 
delicately and well featured women as in any part of the creation; 
and they are remarkable for domestic qualifications,[2 12] 
especially for being fine, neat workers at the needle, and making 


the best nurses, as well as economists.” 


According to Atwood the Creole white woman are not known to 
the “ignominious trial ‘for crim. con.” a reference to the 
antiquated, common law, legal term criminal conversation, often 
abbreviated as crim. Con. According to Wikipedia crim, conis a 
tort arising from adultery. “Conversation” being an old 
euphemism for sexual intercourse which is common he says “the 


more polite countries of Europe.” 


Of the French, who outnumbered the English, he noted that they 
were of the Roman Catholic faith, and who had built several 
chapels around the island, the principal one being in ‘Roseau, 
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“Here their bells are continually tinkling for prayers, especially 
on Sundays and holidays, which last are so very numerous, that 
they generally occur three or four times every week; when great 
numbers of the French, both white and coloured people, regularly 
attend their priests.” 


The few Spanish inhabitants on the island, according to Atwood, 
were mainly “renegados from their own settlements, and are no 
great credit to this; but are suffered to remain there, by 
frequently taking the oaths of allegiance to his Britannic 
‘Majesty, on their paying a certain sum each time.” Also the 
population of Dominica in 1780s , according to Atwood, 
comprised of a few Italians and Genoese who he said are “chiefly 
employed in cutting down the trees on the plantations that are in 
woods: some of them carry about the country articles of grocery, 
tobacco, and other matters, which they dispose of principally to 


Negros on estates; by which means they make a good livelthood.” 
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Free mulattoes and Free People of colour 





Free West Indians of Dominica ca 1770 by ‘Agostino Brunias 
Public Domain 
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According to Atwood, the other ‘free inhabitants of Dominica 
were the free people of colour including: free mestiffs, free 
mulattos, free negros, and the native Indians. “The free people of 
colour, ” he wrote, ” are chiefly of French extraction, and most of 
them came from the islands of that nation; from whence they have 
retired on account of the severity of the French laws, which 
prohibit them from wearing shoes, stockings, ornaments, or any 
dress after the fashion of white people.” Atwood’s view of the Free 
coloured ts that they were “idle and insolent,” adding, “however, 
some few of them who are natives of the island, who have good 
coffee plantations, and are very civil and courteous.” 

“The » free ’ people of | colour are remarkably (fond of | dress and 
dancing; for the enjoyment of | both which they will sacrifice every 
thing that ts valuable in thetr POSSESSION. Dancing is the chief 
part of | thetr amusements, their “preparations : for which are 
commonly very Expensive, thetr ladies being usually dressed in 
silks, silk stockings and shoes; buckles, bracelets, and ; rings of gold 


and silver, to a considerable value.” 
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Native indians of Dominica 


dn the first mention within the text of the island Caribs or 
Kalinago, as referred to in modern day, he wrote : “The Indians, 
natives of Dominica, are descended from the anctent inhabitants, 
who were ? found there when this tsland was first discovered | by 
Europeans, and are the ’ people : properly called “Carthbes.” Of 
these there are not more than twenty or thirty / families, who have 
their dwellings on the east part of | the (sland, at a Great distance 
from Roseau, where they ave seldom seen.” 


They are men as well as we, are born with the same 

degree of. sensibility, and | by / proper encouragement, 

might be of material benefit to a country which was 
originally their own.” 


Thomas Atwood 
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A Family of Carth natives drawn 1 from life ca. 1765 - 1770s by Agostino Brunias (Public Domain) 


He provides a description of these people, and commented on their 
habits and other characteristics, ending Chapter 11 with this 


observation and view point: 


“Tt ts much to be regretted, that since this tsland has been in the 
possession of the English, so little 2 pains have been taken to 
cultivate an union with these , people, as they might be capable of 
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essential service to tts internal. security, eS, ectally against the 
accumulation of | runaway neqros in the time of peace, and in war 
they might be induced to ) fon in tts defence, should tt be invaded. 
Yet they are permitted | to roam wherever thetr “fancies lead them, 
as much unnoticed as UE no such ) people were In existence. They 
are men as well as we, are born with the same degree of 
sensibility; and | by / proper encouragement, might be of material 


benefit to a country which was originally thetr own,’she mused. 


The negroes in Dominica 


In Chapter 12, Atwood devotes significant space to discuss 
various aspects of “the negroe slaves of this island, their rebellion 
and reduction there, together with the usage, manners, customs, 


and characters of those people in general ~ 
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Cudgelli ng ee between Englis ish and French Ne: egroes tn we tend of Do Dominica. eae 1779. 
Agostino Brunias (1728-1796) 


Following the last Peace, the Black enslaved labourers were 
estimated to be between 15,000 and 16,000 of which according to 


Atwood, more than half were owned by the French inhabitants. 
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“Many of them brought negros who had only been in the 

capacity of domestics; some, those that were banished from other 
islands for their crimes, and others purchased negros just brought 
from Africa, for the purpose of settling their new estates. These 
were immediately set to work, to cut down massy, hard wood trees, 
to lop and burn the branches, clear the ground of the roots, and to 
labour at difficult, though necessary business, for which they were 
by no means qualified.” Atwood contended that besides the 
overworking of the slaves in climates that they were unaccustomed 


to.” 


The consequences of these great mistakes soon after appeared, for 
the domestic and new negros labouring in such work as they were 
not used to, in a climate, which, from the abundance of its woods, 
was so unsettled, that it rained greatest part of the year, whilst 
they had only temporary huts covered with the branches and 
leaves of trees to shelter them in at night, and were subject to 
many inconveniences in the day- time; this very uncomfortable 
situation occasioned the death of numbers, and caused others to 


run away into the woods, where many of them perished.” 
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Atwood also blames the increase of the runaway or maroons to 
was also due toa large numbers running away from the newly- 


possessed estates formerly owned by Jesuits: 


“Many of the negros so purchased from the Jesutts, either from 
their attachment to them, or dislike to their new masters, soon 
after betook themselves to the woods with their wives and children, 
where they were joined, from time to time, by others from different 
estates. There they secreted themselves for a number of years, 
fo rmed « companies under different chiefs, built Good | houses, and 
planted s gardens in the woods, where they raised poultry, hogs, 
and other small stock, which, with what the sea, rivers, and woods 
afforded, and what they got from the negros they had intercourse 
with on the : plantations, they lived: very comfortably and were 
seldom disturbed in thetr haunts.” 


The legislature raised taxes to meet the establishment of “a body 
of colony legions, composed of white men, free people of colour, 
and able negro men belonging to the different plantations, for the 
purpose of sending them after the runaways into the woods.” ‘He 
mentions the capture of Maroon Chief Bala 
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As mentioned, this is an extenstve chapter on what he terms 
negroes in the category of slaves as opposed to Free-people of 


colour. 


“The labour of | the negros on the , plantations is by no means 
burdensome, or difficult; the digging cane holes, and cutting down 
Canes, being the chief part of | thetr business, at etther of which a 
labouring white man, even there, will do nearly double the work 
of | a negro na day. Exclustve of these, the labour of | the slaves ts 
mostly confined to carrying dung in small baskets, planting, and 
weeding the canes. The making sugar, rum, and other articles, ts 
the employment of. such Negros only, as have been taught those 
businesses; and for which they have Good encouragement to be 
industrious, by extra ) PYOVISIONS, cloaths, and other things, Given 


them while employed. i 


Other enslaved were deployed as carpenters, coopers, blacksmiths 
and masons; who worked under supervision, “but they are not 
very skilful in laying out work themselves, or contriving. They in 
general live very comfortable, are well treated, and many of them 
make tolerable sums of money by jobs they do for others in their 
own leisure hours.” 
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The following extracts are typical of Atwood’s views on the 


ens laved’ 





“The characters of | negros are not $0 various as one would 
imagine they would be, from the difference of | the country they ave 
brought from, to the West Indies; as very / few of them on their 
arrival in the tslands have the least appearance of having been 
civilized, or “possessed | of | any endowments but such as are merely 
natural/266] For the generality of | them, on their first 
introduction, appear as wild as the brute beasts; are indolent and 
stupid to a degree, so that they hardly know the use of | the most 
common utensil of : husbandry, much less the methods of 


cultivating the ground. a 


“Every thing appears to them as entirely new, as to the infant 
Just come to a moderate degree of vision; but, at the same time, 
they seem to be so very unconcerned at the sight of | the most novel 
objects, that the bare recollection 1s not a moment tn thetr minds. 
They appear insenstble to every thing but hunger and thirst, 
which however, to satisfy, they have no more nicety than a hog; as 
any thing, either raw or dressed, ts equally acceptable when Given 


to them.” 


“Their superstitious notions with respect to their dead are truly 


ridiculous, for they suppose that the deceased both eat and drink 
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in their coffins; and for that purpose, they put therein articles for 
both, together with a pipe and tobacco, and such things as they 
know the deceased was fond of in his life time. Moreover, at their 
funerals they believe the dead body has the power of 
compelling|2 69] them to carry it to the grave, in which road it 
likes, to shew its resentment to those who have offended it; by the 
coffin’s tumbling off the shoulders of the bearer, making them 
stand stock still, or running therewith with speed, now one way, 
then another, and sometimes throwing down and trampling on the 


people who stand in the way. ‘ 


“The Creole NEGros, that ts to SAY, those who are born tn the West 
Indies, having been brought up among white ” people, and paid 
some attention to » from their infancy, lose much of that 
uncommon stupidity 50 conspicuous in their new negro parents; 
and are in general tolerably sensible, sharp, and : sagacious. But 
there ts actually something so very unaccoun table in the gen tus 
of | all NEGros, 80 Very different from that of white ” people n 
general, that there ts not to be produced an instance tn the West 
Indies, of | any of | them ever arriving to any degree of perfection in 
the liberal arts or sciences, notwithstanding the Greatest pains 
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taken with them; and the only thing they are remarkable ? for 
attaining to any degree of perfection, is Musick.” 
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9.The conclusion 


Atwood draws his seminal work to a close in chapter 13 with a 
series of recommendations to address what he calls, “a want of 
knowledge somewhere of the capabilities of this island.” According 
to Atwood trade in Dominica was greatly hampered, limited to a 
five or six of ships arriving at ‘Roseau, annually which was then 
a free port, to “take away the produce”. He also mentions that the 
trading of Africans by local slave merchants or “Guinea Factors” 
was also on the decline. Otherwise he summarised that “there is 


very little commerce in the island.” 


Roseau had originally been designated as a Free Port as per the 
‘Freeport Act of Jamaica and Dominica in 1766. And just as the 
former British colonial government was restored in Dominica 
when the island was restored, the Free Port status was also 
reinstated, but with a host of restrictions which, in his mind, did 
not auger well for the colony’s overall development. Atwood 
lamented that, ” it is confined to within (ittle more than one half 
tts former boundaries, and is besides under and subject to so 
severe regulations and restrictions, that ‘foreigners are deterred, 


rather than enicour aged to trade thither; and they absolutely look 
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upon this free port, in its present situation, as only a snare laid 


to allure them to certain ruin.” 


In the following extract he explains further that in addition to the 
(free port being off- limits to foreign vessels, the Guinea Factors 
also stood to lose trade: 
“No ) foreign vessel ts allowed to enter thts port, Ti it appear to be 
any thing above the burthen ) prescribed | by the » free-port act, 
which ts there too rigidly construed. For, as the West-India vessels 
are built + for sailing | fast, in order to make short voyages, they will 
not stow away goods equal to their measurement, like the vessels 
built in England. This has, however, been often made a | pretence 
for even seizing vessels, or obliging them to guit the ? port; 
notwithstanding their having on board « only money to a great 
amount to ) purchase negroes with; by which means the Guinea 
Factors lost those opportun itles of | disposing of | thetr slaves, and 
were thereby disabled from making SO early or so great 
remittances to their correspondents in E; ngland, as they would 
otherwise have done, to the Great injury of | them both.” 
Atwood renewed his calls for more English Settlers to be 
encouraged to five on the island by offereing them (free land 
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grants, and material assistance to tame the as- yet-uncleared 
lands in the north of the island. He also called ‘for abandoned 
estates be given a new lease of life, and he called ‘for the 
establishment of a society, “for promoting agriculture in this 
island, with premiums to be given to such as raise the greatest 
quantities of West-India produce, for the maintenance of 
themselves and slaves at first, afterwards for commerce. ‘He 
lobbied ‘for the creation of pasture estates to raise livestock, 
especially cattle; moreover, he called on the British Crown 
government to invest in better road networks. His scathing 


account of the near non-existent road networks went [ike this: 


“The very bad state of | the » public roads ts a Great disadvantage to 
the tsland, as some of | them are » perfectly dangerous to travel: and 
the whole of them are difficult and | badly situated. They aren 
general dug on the sides of | mountains of. stupendous heights 
above the rivers or sea, the billows of which are continually 
dashing at the feet of them, in a frightful: manner. They are also 
so very narrow in some » places, that tt ts very difficult, as well as 


dangerous, for [wo ) Persons meeting On horseback {0 ) Pass each 
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other; as the least slip on the edge would precipitate both the horse 
and rider to tnevitable destruction.” 


Finally, he suggested that Dominica could even become a white 


peoples paradise: 


“Those who are advocates : for the abolition of slavery, may in this 
island have the opportunity of | trying the settlement of | cool 
situations by white ” people only. Why not employ the soldiers 
there, and allow them extra | pay / for making Good | bridle roads in 
the interior “parts of | this country’ this would ; materially / promote 
the » further settlement of | the tsland,” he wrote. 
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10.Who was Thomas Atwood 


There is no doubt that he was among the first pioneering settlers 
that landed in Dominica following the 1763 Th reaty of Paris. The 
topics covered in his ground-breaking book, especially in his time 
touches on a wide array of topics, and by today’s standards was 


well researched, even if not perfect. 


Thomas Atwood would have been one of the main actors in 
Dominica serving in the Council, as assistant judge, and later 
Chief Justice in Dominica in the early years of Great Britain’s 
conquest of Dominica. Atwood, in his own words, described the 
office of Chief Justice as, “a post of great honour and trust.” ‘He 
would have been privy not only to a river of documentation 
produced by the island’s legislature in the wooden courthouse 
built on Victoria Street in 1770. The Georgian-style stone edifice 
that replaced the wooden structure was build in 1810, on the same 


spot, is known today as Parliament Building. 
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_ ATWOOD, THOMAS, who is stated to 
have been formerly chief judge of the island 
of Dominica, and afterwards of the Bahamas, 
published in 1791 an octavo volume of nearly 
300 pages, entitled “‘ The History of the Island 
of Dominica,” which contains, according to 
the title-page, a description of its situation, 
extent, climate, mountains, rivers, and natural 
productions, and an account of the civil go- 
vernment, trade, laws, customs, and manners 
of the different inhabitants of that island, of 
its conquest by the French, and its subse- 

uent restoration to the British dominion. 

eis also said to have published, in 1790, 
an ill-written pamphlet entitled ‘“ Observa- 
tions on the True Method of Treatment and 
Usage of the Negro Slaves in the British 
West India Islands.” Of his personal his- 
tory we find no particulars, excepting that 
he died in the King’s Bench prison, at an 
advanced age, and broken down by misfor- 
tune, on the 27th of May, 1793. (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, \xili. 576; Literary Memoirs of 
Living Authors of Great Britain (published 
in 1798), i. 22.) J. T.S. 


Volume 4, Issue 1 By Society for the Diffusion of Useful ‘Knowledge (Great Britain) 1844 
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Thomas Atwood would have witnessed, perhaps more than any 
author since, apart from William Young, who was the “President 
of the Commission for the Sale of Lands in the Ceded Islands, 
and was appointed the first non-military Governor of Dominica 
in 1768,” the horrors of slavery, and the modus operandi of the 
colonial machine at work. In this publication published, as he 
said, 30 years since the British took charge of the island, the 
island is no more developed now as it was then. It was 17 years 
since he served as Chief Judge in Dominica. The book would 
follow 6 years later following a stint in a similar position in the 
Bahamas from 1774-1785. In his observation of the true 
treatment of negro slaves he claims that he had worked with 
negros over 21 years We don’t know a lot about his family life 
etc, but we can deduct significant understandings of his views. 
‘He would have been born in 1700s, when the slave trade was 


taken for granted and unopposed. 


While particulars of his person life are unknown, there are traces 
of his activities to be found in colonial records. As a man 
entrusted with the high office in Dominica, he would have lived 
comfortably somewhere in ‘Roseau. ‘He most probably owned 
slaves to look after his needs. He most likely had some sort of 
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personal life: family, associates and friends. This we leave to 


conjecture. 


Atwood suspension 


While Atwood wrote that his history of | the tsland « of Dominica 
was not concerned with individual accounts of officials, his own 
work as a judge in Dominica would make interesting reading. ‘He 
claims in a previous work that he had worked in Antigua as an 
overseer on a plantation and his quick advancement to such 
prominent posttions as Chief Justice in Dominica by 1766, 
followed by a tenure in the Bahamas, speaks volumes. J am sure 
reading memoirs on his daily activities in court; exploring some 
exceptional cases or even mundane, would to the anthropologist 
and historian be quite captivating. However, we found these 
revealing anecdotes from the British History Online website. 

We read in the Journals of the Board of Trade and Plantations: 
Volume 1 ee January 1768 - December 1 775, the following 
extracts which indicate that Atwood may have been a very 
troubled individual who money problems whose demons must 
have haunted him long before he ended his days a broken man in 
King’s Bench for debts in May 27, 1793. 
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“Ordered, that the papers relative to Mr. Atwood’s suspension 
from his office of Chief Judge of Dominica, be taken into 
consideration on Friday next, and that Mr. At wood have leave 


to be heard by his counsel in support of his conduct.” 


In a letter from the Earl of Hillsborough to the Board, dated 
February 2nd, 1768, referring to their lordships, for their report, 
several papers respecting the suspension of Thomas Atwood, 
esquire, from the execution of his office of Assistant Judge of the 
Supreme Court in the Island of Dominica we read: 

“The Secretary laid before the Board an answer in writing from 
Mr. Atwood to the several articles of complaint against him, 
contained in the papers transmitted by Governor Melvill, and 
referred to the Board by the Earl of Hillsborough. 

Mr. Atwood attending without, with Mr. Graham, his counsel, 
they were called in, and Mr. Graham was heard in support of 
Mr. Atwood’s justification, in the case of Messrs. Alexander 
Campbell and Joshua Snook, relative to exorbitant bail alleged to 
have been taken by the said Atwood, and also in the case of Mary 


Barthelemi, a negro woman, relative to the said Atwood’s having 
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taken two Johannes to assist her in a cause of complaint against 


her husband.” 


“Their lordships took into consideration the complaints exhibited 
against ‘Mr. Atwood, the Assistant Judge of the Island of 
Dominica, referred by Lord Hillsborough’s letter of the 2nd 
instant; and Mr. Atwood attending, their lordships had some 
discourse with him upon the subject-matter thereof; whereupon it 
was ordered, that the several memorials and depositions thereunto 
annexed, containing the particular charges against Mr. Atwood, 
should be delivered to him, for his answer thereto.” 

Additionally, in the Guide to British West Indian archive 
matertals, in London and tn the islands, for the history of | the 
United States we also read: 

Page -153- “Papers on alleged illegal, partial, and oppressive acts 
of Thomas Atwood, sentor assistant judge in Dominica, affording 
much information on social conditions, trade, and legal 
procedures in Dominica. 

and 

“Ordered that the papers relative to Mr. Atwood’s suspension 


from his office of Chief Judge of Dominica, be taken into 
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consideration on Friday next, and that Mr. At wood have leave 


to be heard by his counsel in support of his conduct.” 


Lit 


11.Fall from grace 


o~y 





Microcosm of Londons(1809) (seesFile:Microcosm of London Plate 046 - King’s Bench Prison.jpq).Public 


domain 

The story of Thomas Atwood climaxes with his spectacular fall 
from grace; from being a senior civil servant, and author, and a 
staunch defender of slavery, to languishing in the ‘King’s Bench 
Prison, in hts old age for debts where he finally days, according 
to the record. Apparently, he was owed money by the Dominica 
local assembly for services as an assistant judge. But as you 


know, a lot of ‘families gambled their fortunes in the West Indies, 
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and not all who sought ‘fortune and fame made it. Apparently, 
Atwood found fame. ‘He even has an extinct parrot named after 
him. But far from fortune, he died pennilessly. 1 wonder what his 
thoughts would have been as he saw his life waste away by the 
very system that he spent his whole life defending. The hundreds 
of ‘punishments and executions of negroes he must have 
supervised. dn that regard, his life and his book are remarkable 
and make for an interesting inquiry. 

His name appears in the list of deaths The Scots Magazine, 
Volume 55, 1793 


27. In the King’s Bench prifon, in an ade 
vanced age, Thomas Atwood, E{q; formerly 
chief judge of the ifland of Dominica, and 
afterwards of the Bahamas, 


The Scots Magazine Volume 55 - 1793 
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Legacy 





A.C. 


Tatarinovs-sFile:Ara_ararauna_18 76.fpgThe extinctsDominican green-and-yellow macawsis nameds Ara 


atwoodisin honour of his description of it in his 17918 The History of the Island of Dominica. [Wikipedia] 
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12.Eptlogue 


It is very understandable that a senior-level civil, servant who 
had a desire to see Dominica develop into a prosperous colony, to 
feel comfortable to share his views on ways in which he felt the 
island could be developed to achieve this. Much in the same way, 
that J as an author could write my own epistle on how 1 think 
modern-day Dominica could benefit from an injection of ‘fresh 
ideas into its cultural and historic programme. Of course, the 
powers-that-be, are under no obligation to even entertain any of 
my suggests. Likewise, the colonial powers at the time, were not 
compelled by any means to lend an ear to Atwood’s observations. 
Be that as it may, one wonders if Atwood could return from the 
grave, what would he think about the rate of progress of 
Dominica, and the West Indies in the 21st century. 

When most of the English former possessions have now been 
granted independence status of one sort or another. How would 
he feel about the French and Dutch retaining their colonial 


control of their territories? 
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When Atwood died in 1 793, the Abolition of slavery was 41 years 
away. ‘He probably died believing that slavery would never be 
abolished and that the sun would never set on the British 
Empire. J wonder how he would feel about the Caribbean today. 
Would his views on negroes change? Lisa T. SarasohnLisa T. 
Sarasohn, a professor emerita of history at Oregon State 
University in an article that explores the colonial mind set of 
‘dehumanizing a people by associating people with bugs, was 
wrote in L tkening y people to bugs asa | political: weapon 1s 
dangerous referencing Thomas Atwood, “The powerful spoke 
about the powerless in terms of their tolerance of vermin, helping 
use these images to rationalize domination. In a 1791 account, 
Thomas Atwood, who had been chief judge of the island of 
Dominica in the Caribbean, maintained that Black people were 


too lazy to remove the “ jiggers, ” or chigoes, “an insect much like a 


flea,” from their bodies.” 


Atwood’s History of the island of Dominica was overall a 
tolerably good read for any Reader interested in the early history 
of the island of Dominica. Of course, the opportunities for further 
research, not only on works of Thomas Atwood, but the lives of 
Dominica’s colonial peoples and post-colonial history, of which 
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there is of an inestimable value a vast repository of that 
important subject-matter, isa necessary one, even as the present- 
day inhabitants take control of their own destiny. But that is 


another discussion. 


And for these, and many more reasons, J highly recommend the 
reading of this book. 
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